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Abstract 

This study was carried out to investigate the effects of cooperative learning strategies on the vocabulary skills of 4 th 
grade students. The study was also designed to ascertain the attitudes of the students in the experimental group towards 
cooperative learning. Out of 96 4 th grade students enrolled in the private school where the study took place, 48 
participated in this study. In order to find out whether there was a significant difference between the vocabulary scores 
for the experimental group and the control group, a pre-test and a post-test were administered to both groups. The data 
gathered from the students’ lesson diaries was used to find out what they thought about cooperative learning strategies. 
In addition, the teacher of the experimental group was interviewed to verify the results obtained from the lesson diaries. 
The data gathered from the pre and post tests, lesson diaries and the teacher interview was analyzed both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. The data obtained from the pre and post tests was analyzed with the Mann-Whitney U test and the 
Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks Test, while the data gathered from the lesson diaries and the teacher interview was subjected to 
content analysis. 

The findings revealed that there was a significant difference between the results of the experimental group and the 
control group on the post-tests. The experimental group had a higher score on the post-test than the control group. The 
analysis of the lesson diaries also indicated that the students’ positive attitudes towards cooperative learning strategies 
increased progressively during the study. Lastly, the analysis of the teacher interview confirmed that the students’ 
positive attitudes towards cooperative learning strategies during the study were genuine. 

Keywords: strategy, structure, learner-centred learning 

1. Introduction 

Teachers in state schools have recently started to become aware of the importance of interaction in language learning in 
Turkey. The reason for this increased awareness was the development of the new curriculum by the Turkish Ministry of 
Education. According to the Council of Europe (as cited in the national curriculum by the Turkish Ministry of Education, 
2001), the classroom interaction is emphasised in order to help the learners become a language user, rather than a 
learner of the language. Teachers in private schools have understood the significance of classroom interaction and taken 
it into consideration while designing their syllabi, since the course books from which these syllabi are derived use the 
framework of communicative approaches and introduce many activities based on student-student interaction. 
Traditional methods that teachers implement in the classroom in previous years did not help them achieve the aims 
found in the curriculum. They sought new methods and approaches based on communicative activities and 
student-student interaction, ones they had not used before in the classroom. 

Teachers can benefit from social learning theories to understand how learners actually learn through social interaction 
(learning from each other) while they are seeking for new methods. Vygotsky (1962), a Russian teacher and 
psychologist, stated that we learn by interacting and communicating with others. Vygotsky (1962) also studied how 
social environments influence the learning process of the students. He pointed out that learning appears through the 
interactions with their peers, teachers, and other experts. Regarding Vygotsky’s views about social interaction, teachers 
can create a learning environment that maximizes the learner's ability to interact with each other through discussion, 
collaboration, and feedback. "Every function in the child's cultural development appears twice: first, on the social level, 
and later, on the individual level; first, between people (interpsychological) and then inside the child 
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(intrapsychological). This applies equally to voluntary attention, to logical memory, and to the formation of concepts. 
All the higher functions originate as actual relationships between individuals”(Vygotsky, 1978). This means that a child 
first learns new information through interaction with others on a social level, and then s/he masters the new knowledge 
or skill on an individual level. Vygotsky’s social learning views have inspired both linguists and educationalists in terms 
of how they view the effect of interaction on the learning process. Recently, it has been supported by the educationalists 
that teachers should create an effective teaching environment, which includes interaction with the help of a 
learner-centred approach, not a teacher-centred one (Nunan, 1992; Van Lier, 1996; Richards & Rodgers, 2001; Swain, 
2001; Swain & Lapkin, 2002). The capability of the learners to use the language fluently increases gradually if the 
teacher introduces an effective teaching environment to the learners. Nunan (1992) indicates that interaction with other 
learners in a learner-centred classroom helps the learners to promote their language skills. According to Van Lier (1996), 
interaction is more than a source of comprehensible input. Interaction also offers learners many opportunities to use the 
target language that is the output (cited in Swain, 2001). Some of the studies conducted by Swain (2001) and Lapkin 
(2002) found out that collaborative interactions offer the teachers and the students to work together, produce intellectual 
activities, and create the appropriate conditions for language learning. As they stated above, the teacher should use 
interaction with appropriate activities in a learning environment so the students can master the language effectively. 

As the communicative approach started to gain popularity in language teaching circles, a student-centred approach in 
which interaction plays a big role has started to inspire teachers. Unlike traditional methods, this new approach 
emphasizes the importance and necessity of communication rather than grammar. Whereas learning was teacher-centred 
in traditional methods, in classrooms where the communicative approach was implemented, student-centred learning 
was given priority. Following the communicative approach, new approaches based on it started to appear in teaching 
circles. Cooperative learning is one of these approaches; it is also based on interaction between students in a 
learner-centred classroom environment. Kessler (1992) emphasizes that cooperative learning is a kind of approach that 
focuses on structured group works in which student-student interaction plays a big role. The application of cooperative 
learning to classroom teaching started in the 1970s when Israel and the United States began to study cooperative 
learning models for the classroom. We also can define cooperative language learning as an extension of communicative 
language teaching (CLT). Like CLT, it is a learner-centred approach and emphasizes learner interaction. CLL provides 
this interaction among learners in the classroom and helps students acquire the target language naturally. Richards & 
Rodgers (2001) state that if the learners work cooperatively in the classroom, this cooperation creates a positive 
atmosphere in which the learner’s stress is reduced and motivation is increased. It also introduces a cooperative learning 
environment instead of a competitive environment. Richards & Rodgers (2001) point out that traditional methods in 
language teaching were not learner-centred and that these methods created a competitive classroom atmosphere for the 
learners. 

With the rise of cooperative language learning, teachers have started to apply cooperative learning strategies while 
teaching the four main skills, grammar, and vocabulary in their classroom. Cooperative learning introduces many 
cooperative learning strategies developed by key researchers in this area (Kagan, 1985; Sharon, 1990; Slavin, 1995; 
Johnson & Johnson, 1999). “Cooperative learning strategies refer to a variety of teaching methods in which students 
work in small groups to help one another learn academic content. In cooperative classrooms, students are expected to 
help each other, to discuss issues and argue with each other, to assess each other's understanding of the topic, and fill in 
gaps in each other's learning” (Slavin, 1995). In this study, Kagan structures will be used as cooperative learning 
strategies to teach vocabulary to 4 th grade students. The researcher chose Kagan structures because of the age of the 
students. Since the study will be conducted with young learners, cooperative learning strategies should be suitable for 
this age group. Kagan (2011) refers to the structures as step-by-step, simple activities. According to Kagan, the 
instructions of the structures are short, clear and easy to understand for both the teacher and the students. Kagan (2011) 
also states that Kagan structures can be used during any stage of the learning process. “RallyRobin can be used as a set 
for any lesson (name things you already know about the topic; name things you would like to learn about the topic), for 
practice (take turns inserting colorful adjectives into a sentence frame), or for closure (name things you have learned)” 
(Kagan, 2011). Kagan (2011) also points out, “The structures are flexible, powerful tools which make teaching easier 
and learning more engaging and successful across the range of grades and academic content areas”. Kagan structures 
ensure equal participation of all group members. Whereas the roles of the group members differentiate in other 
cooperative learning strategies, group members’ responsibilities are similar in Kagan structures. As previously stated in 
chapter II, one of the Kagan structures called ‘Showdown’, which will be used in this study, gives leadership 
responsibility to each group member in turn. Kagan (2011) notes that, “Using the Round Table structure in place there is 
no need for the roles or group processing - the structure equalizes the participation; everyone participates about equally. 
Using Kagan Structures radically reduces the need to assign roles and process group interaction”. The instructions for 
the structures resemble the instructions of a game. They are fun, especially for young children. Kagan (2003) also talks 
about their appeal for young learners: “The Kagan Structures make teaching and learning more fun, more engaging, and 
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more successful”. Kagan structures positively affect social skills in addition to their use as a way to improve academic 
performance. As Davoudi & Mahinpo (2012) indicate, “Kagan structures introduce a long list of social skills, including 
listening, taking turns, speaking, conflict resolution skills, leadership skills, and teamwork skills. Students coming from 
cooperative learning classrooms are more polite and considerate of others. They can make team learning in language 
learning and they say their ideas and attitudes to second language”. A learner-centred strategy is a major part of all 
Kagan structures. Teachers provide the instructions. Then they let students work in groups. During the activities, the 
students do all the talking and all the work. They become more engaged in the learning and more eager to learn. There 
have been many studies on the effect of cooperative learning on language teaching. Liang (2002) studied the effects of 
cooperative learning on EFL junior high school learners’ language learning, motivation toward learning English as a 
foreign language, and the high- and low-achievers’ academic achievements in a heterogeneous language proficiency 
group. The major findings of this study suggested that cooperative learning significantly enhanced the junior high 
school learners’ oral communicative competence and their motivation toward learning English. Bayat (2004) 
investigated the effect of cooperative learning on reading skills and student attitudes. She states that cooperative 
language learning has a positive and motivational effect on learners’ language learning process. Ghorbani (2012) 
investigated whether cooperative language learning positively affected the teaching of grammar. The findings showed 
that the interaction which the learners had during the grammar sessions affected their learning environment positively. 
Zarei & Gilani (2013) examined the effects of selected collaborative techniques on second language (L2) vocabulary 
comprehension and production. The researcher found out that word webbing was the most effective technique for both 
vocabulary comprehension and production. The findings of the present study may have theoretical as well as practical 
implications. Tekeli (2013) investigated the effects of cooperative learning in developing students’ writing performance 
and their ability to produce grammatically coherent work. The results showed that cooperative learning was effective on 
developing students’ general writing performance and grammar skills. 

Vocabulary teaching is one of the most important parts of language teaching because the words in a sentence play an 
important role in conveying the meaning. In a classroom in which traditional methods are implemented, the learners 
have difficulties in learning new vocabulary words. The underlying reason for this problem is the fact that most 
teaching techniques, such as using dictionaries and getting definitions lead learners to memorize words. Scrivener (1998) 
states that acquiring words is a difficult process since our memory may not allow us to acquire all necessary words. 
Even if we acquire the words, we may not be able to use them meaningfully. Using dictionaries, reading definitions, and 
listening to examples from teachers are not effective ways to deal with this problem. As teachers, we should find 
systematic ways of helping children with vocabulary. Akar (2010) reminds us, “Long-term memory (LTM) can 
accommodate an unlimited amount of information. However, we need to work hard to store information in LTM. 
Repetition may not be adequate; we may need to apply through processing and systematic organisation”. For years, 
teachers have been trying to find out how to get vocabulary words to stay firmly ensconced in long-term memory. 
Cooperative learning strategies presents many activities to be able to teach vocabulary. Kagan (1985) developed many 
structures. The word ‘structure’ means systematic instructional strategies. He designed these structures to increase 
student engagement and cooperation. They can be effective in vocabulary teaching too since the activities may help the 
learners to plant the words in their long-term memory and use them appropriately. Since there are some gaps in the 
study of the effects of cooperative language learning on vocabulary teaching, the researcher can extend the scope of the 
study by looking at different contexts. 

In order to fill this gap in this area, the researcher has the following research questions: 

1. “Is there a significant difference between vocabulary skills and retention of the learners who practice with 
cooperative learning strategies (Kagan Structures) and the achievement on vocabulary learning of the learners 
versus those who practice traditional method activities?” 

2. “What are the learners’ attitudes towards cooperative learning strategies?” 

2. Method 

The researcher divided 48 students into two groups (the experimental group and the control group) to carry out the study. 
Both groups had 24 students. The researcher administered a pre-test before the study. One of the teachers implemented 
cooperative learning strategies (Kagan Structures) to teach the selected vocabulary items in the experimental group, 
while another teacher implemented the traditional method to teach these vocabulary items in the control group. The 
study lasted five weeks. After the study, the researcher administered a post-test to investigate the effects of cooperative 
learning strategies on vocabulary teaching comparing the results of these two groups. The researcher prepared a 
completely different post-test to provide the validity of the test. There was a possibility that the learners could 
remember some words from the pre-test while taking the post-test. Therefore, the researcher uses the same vocabulary 
items with different types of question types in the post-test. The vocabulary items in the pre-test and post-test are the 
same. 
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2.1 Participants 

The researcher chose to select participants for the study from the private school where she works; she therefore had the 
advantage of observing the experimental group at any time. The study includes 48 participants, all of whom are primary 
school students in two different classes in that private school. They are 4 th grade students, who are at A1 level according 
to the Common European Framework. The participants have English classes for 15 hours in a week. They are taught 
core language skills (reading and listening) for 13 hours and productive skills (speaking and writing) for 2 hours. They 
have never been exposed to any cooperative learning instructions before. The experimental group included 13 female 
and 11 male students. 

2.2 Instruments 

Three different instillments were used to collect data for this study. Because an experimental research design was used 
for this study, the participants were divided into two groups: the experimental group and the control group. Quantitative 
data was collected from the pre-test and the post-tests and qualitative data was collected from the lesson diaries and the 
interview with the teacher who implemented Kagan structures in the classroom with the experimental group. 

The pre-test was piloted with other two groups of 4 th grade students for reliability. It consisted of the new vocabulary 
items, which will were taught by the teacher during the study. The pre-test consisted of 30 vocabulary items, and it was 
pieced together from different kinds of vocabulary tests. It consisted of four main parts. Two of the parts with 15 items 
were formed to test vocabulary recognition and the other two parts with 15 items were formed to test vocabulary 
production. The vocabulary items, which were used in the pre-test, were selected from the reading and listening texts in 
the participants’ course books. The same reading and listening texts used for the experimental group were also used for 
the control group. After the study was completed, the post-test was administrated to both the experimental group and the 
control group to be able to compare the two groups in terms of how well they learned vocabulary. The post-test covered 
the same vocabulary items, which were used in the pre-test with different kinds of activities. The researcher did not use 
the same pre-test as the post-test in case the participants remembered the questions. The researcher administered a 
different test as the post-test to increase the reliability of the study. 

The researchers used the lesson diaries to learn about the attitudes of the participants towards the cooperative groups. 
The lesson diaries were only used by the participants in the experimental group. The participants stated why they liked 
the cooperative activities or why they did not like these groups in the lesson diaries. The researcher learned the 
participants’ views on vocabulary lessons after each study. The researcher aimed to find out whether vocabulary 
teaching with different techniques got the attention of the participants or not. 

Another tool, which the researchers used for this study was interviews. The researcher interviewed the teacher who 
taught the experimental group to confirm the views the participants had about the lessons. The researcher asked about 
the learners’ attitudes towards Kagan structures. The researcher also confirmed what the learners said about the 
cooperative learning activities by interviewing the teacher. 

2.3 Procedure 

At the beginning of the study, the researcher obtained the related documents for the literature review through university 
libraries and the internet using the key words “Cooperative Learning”, “Kagan structures”, and “vocabulary teaching”. 
After completing the literature review, the researcher got the necessary permission from the school administration and 
selected the experimental group and the control group from 4 th grade students without discriminating based on their 
gender and social-educational background. The experiment was conducted at a private school, at the beginning of the 
second term of the 2014-2015 academic year. Thirty target vocabulary items, which to be taught during the experiment, 
were selected from the reading and listening texts in the learners’ course book. Those vocabulary items were grouped 
according to the curriculum. In the curriculum, those words were key words for the unit, which would be presented 
during the study. The researcher prepared a vocabulary test covering these vocabulary items to be sure that the 
participants did not know the words beforehand. Before she administered the pre-test to the experimental and the 
control group, the researcher piloted the test with forty-eight different 4 th graders at the same primary school to ensure 
the test’s validity. According to the test was valid. The vocabulary items were tested in a contextual way through the 
pre-test and post-test. Both the recognition and the production aspects of vocabulary teaching were taken into 
consideration. 

Lesson diaries were written by the experimental group after each session of vocabulary teaching. The samples wrote 
about their feelings, comments about the lesson, and attitudes towards group work. 112 lesson diaries were written by 
the experimental group students during the study. The lesson diary was designed by the researcher and carried out by 
the teacher of the experimental group. After the lesson diaries were analyzed, the researcher interviewed the teacher of 
the experimental group to confirm what the students wrote in the lesson diaries. The researcher also benefited from the 
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teacher’s observation during the study. The researcher used the following to collect the data: a pre-test and post-test, 
lesson diaries and a teacher interview. 

2.4 Data Analysis 

The data, which was gathered through three different instruments during the study, was analyzed both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. The quantitative data was collected by means of pre and post-tests in order to find out whether there was a 
significant difference between the pre and post-tests in either the control or the experimental group. The researcher used 
some programmes such as Microsoft Excel and SPSS to analyze the data quantitatively. The data was collected 
qualitatively through diaries and interviews with the teacher and analyzed to discover the perceptions of the participants 
during the implementation in the class in which Kagan Structures were used. 

Before analyzing the pre-test and post-test data, all of the parts from both tests were assessed by two different teachers. 
The correct answers in the pre-test were counted. The vocabulary pre-test involved 30 1-point questions. The maximum 
score on the pre-test was 30 points. The post-test was graded in the same way. After the assessment part, the researcher 
calculated the points and prepared a table using Microsoft Excel. The researcher then made the necessary calculations. 
The data gathered through the pre-test and the post-test was analyzed by a statistician to find out whether there was a 
significant difference between the pre and post-tests from both control and experimental groups. The analysis of the 
tests was completed using SPSS. 

The diaries, the participants filled out during the study, were subjected to content analysis. The diaries were read by the 
researcher. The researcher got the key points related to the study and put the items in the diaries into different categories. 
The researcher prepared a table for the diary results using Microsoft Excel. Then the researcher entered the data to 
prepare graphics for the comments obtained from the lesson diaries. 

The interview with the teacher was also analyzed qualitatively. It was transcribed and subjected to content analysis. 
After that, the analysis of the diaries and the analysis of the interview were compared with one another to see if there 
were similarities between the lesson diaries of the students and the opinions of the teacher of the experimental group. 

3. Results 

3.1 The Analysis of the Pre-test and the Post-test 

3.1.1 The Normal Distribution Analysis of Data 

Before starting a statistical analysis for a study, the data needs to be checked in order to determine if it has a normal 
distribution or not. If the data is normally distributed, the analysis is done using parametric tests. If the data is not 
normally distributed, the analysis is done using non-parametric tests. 

Since it is n<50 in data set, the Shapiro-Wilk test is used for normality distribution. According to this test, if it is p>0.05, 
the researchers accept that distribution is normal (Field, 2011, Biiyiikozturk, 2012). The tables and histograms related to 
this test are shown below: 

Table l.The Normal Distmbition Analysis of the Data 


Values 

Statistic 

sd 

P 

Control PRE 

,961 

24 

,461 

Control POST 

,840 

24 

,001 

Experimental PRE 

,948 

24 

,249 

Experimental POST 

,932 

24 

,106 


As shown in the table 1, among four different variables, which have been processed, the p value of three variables is 
over 0.05, while only one of them is less than 0.05. Because of these results, non-parametric tests were used to complete 
the analysis of this study and answer the research questions. The scatter plots related to the normality are given as 
follows: 
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Normal Q-Q Plot of CPRE Normal Q-Q Plot of CPOST 



Observed Value Observed Value 


Figure 1. The Scatter Plots of the Normality 
3.1.2 Mann-Whitney U Analysis of the Data 

The Mann-Whitney U test, which is one of the non-parametric groups, is used to find out whether there is a statistically 
significant difference between the pre-tests and the post-tests, which have been administered to two independent groups. 

The results of pre-tests analysis are as follows: 

Table 2. The Results of Mann-whitney U Test for The Pre-tests 


Group 

n 

Mean Rank 

Sum of Ranks 

U 

P 

Control PRE 

24 

27,90 

669,50 



Experimental PRE 

24 

21,10 

506,50 

206,500 

0.09 


Table 2 states whether or not there is a difference between the pre-tests of the control group and the experimental 
group.The Mann-Whitney U test was used in order to find out whether there is a statistically significant difference 
between the pre-tests of the control group and the experimental group. As seen in the table, the mean rank of the 
experimental group is 21.10 while the mean rank of the control group is 27.90. The sum of the ranks of the experimental 
group appears to be 506.50 while the sum for the control group is 669.50. According to the results of the test, there was 
not a statistically significant difference between two groups, which included 48 students in total (U=206,500; p>0.05). 

When the mean ranks of the two different groups were analyzed, it was clearly understood that the students in the 
control group had much higher than the students in the experimental group. It also means that the students in the control 
group knew more vocabulary items before the study was carried out. 

Table 3. The Results of the Mann-whitney U Test for The Post-tests 


Group 

n 

Mean Rank 

Sum of Ranks 

U 

P 

Control POST 

24 

15,77 

378,50 



Experimental POST 

24 

33,23 

797,50 

78,500 

0.00 


This table states whether or not there is a difference between the pre-tests of the control group and the experimental 
group. 

The Mann-Whitney U test was used in order to find out whether there is a statistically significant difference between the 
post-tests of the control group and the experimental group. According to the results of the test, there was a statistically 
significant difference between the two groups, which included 48 students in total (U=78,500; p<0.05). 

When the mean ranks of two different groups were analyzed, it was clearly understood that the students in the 
experimental group scored significantly higher on the post-test than the students in the control group. It means that the 
students in the experimental group knew more vocabulary items after the study was carried out. According to the results 
of the post-test, it can be stated with certainty the vocabulary knowledge of the experimental group improved much 
more than the vocabulary knowledge of the control group. 
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In the next stage of the analysis, the Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks test for paired measurements was used to find out whether 
or not cooperative learning strategies had a positive effect on the subjects. If the data was normally distributed, a 
paired-samples t-test would be used. Because the data was not normally distributed, the non-parametric version of the 
same test was used. 

3.1.3 Wilcoxon Signed-ranks Test 

The Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks test was used to find out whether there is a statistically significant difference between the 
pre-test and the post-tests, which were administrated to the experimental group. 

Table 4. Analysis of Wilcoxon Signed-ranks Test between the Pre-tests and the Post Tests of the Experimental Group 

PRE-POST TEST n Mean Rank Sum of Ranks z P 

Negative Ranks 0 0,00 0,00 

Positive Ranks 23 12,00 276,00 4.202 0.00 

_ Equal _1_ 

*Based on negative ranks 

The Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks test was used to test whether there is a statistically significant difference between the tests, 
which were administrated to the experimental group before and after cooperative learning strategies were implemented. 
The results of Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks test were given in Table 4.4. 

As seen in table 4.4. the negative ranks gained from the pre-post test of experimental group are 0, while the positive 
ranks are 23, and 1 equal. In addition, the mean rank of the negative ranks is 0,00 and 12,00 for positive ranks. There 
appears to be 0,00 sum ranks for negative and 276,00 for positive ranks. The results of the analysis have shown that 
there is a significant difference between the vocabulary knowledge of the students in the experimental group before 
cooperative learning strategies were implemented and their vocabulary knowledge after the treatment, z=4.202; p<0.05. 
Regarding the mean ranks and sums of difference points, this difference clearly comes out in favour of the post-test. 

According to the results, the students who learn vocabulary items using cooperative learning strategies score 
significantly higher on the post-test than the students who learn vocabulary items through traditional methods. 

3.2 The Analysis of the Lesson Diaries 

The researcher analyzed the lesson diaries qualitatively. There were 112 diary sheet in total, which were filled by the 
students in the experimental group. The researcher identified the most frequent ones among the comments in the lesson 
diaries and divided them into two main categories as positive and negative. Both positive comments and negative 
comments were categorized in accordance with the three sub-scales as English, Group work and Activities. The 
researcher identified 162 positive comments. In English section, there are 4 different comments. In Group work section, 
there are 7 different comments. In Activities section, there are 7 different comments. The most frequently encountered 
positive comments are shown in table 4.5. 

Table 5. Most Frequent Positive Comments from the Experimental Group 



Positive Comments 
(I liked the class because...) 

ENGLISH 

fr 

1 . 

English is very fun. 

23 

2. 

English is a very important subject. 

5 

3. 

I wish all the subjects were English. 

4 

4. 

I love English so much. 

17 


GROUPWORK 


1 . 

It was fun to work with my best friends. 

9 

2. 

We had fun together. 


3. 

I liked working together because it was like a game. 

16 

4. 

When I had difficulty, my friends helped me. 

6 

5. 

I wish we worked together in all the lessons. 

6 

6. 

I worked with my friends I liked. 

5 

7. 

I helped my friends for some activities. 

9 


ACTIVITIES 


1 . 

Activities were fun. 

12 

2. 

Activities were like games. 

7 

3. 

The vocabulary games were fun. 

5 

4. 

The card games were fun. 

5 

5. 

It was fun to learn vocabulary through the cards. 

8 

6. 

Questions cards were fun. 

7 

7. 

Topics were interesting. 

11 


Total 


162 
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The researcher identified 67 negative comments. In English section, there are 2 different comments. In Group work 
section, there are 4 different comments. In Activities section, there are 2 different comments. The most frequently 
encountered negative comments are shown in table 4.6. 

Table 6. Most Frequent Negative Comments from the Experimental Group 


Negative Comments 

(I did not like the class because...) 

ENGLISH 

fr 

1 . 

I do not like English. 

9 

2. 

English is difficult. 

GROUPWORK 

9 

1 . 

I wish I worked in a different group. 

11 

2. 

I wish I worked with my friends I liked. 

13 

3. 

I did not like group work. 

7 

4. 

I prefer working individually to working in a group. 

ACTIVITIES 

8 

1 . 

Activities were boring. 

2 

2. 

Activities were difficult. 

Total 67 

8 


The researcher divided the data collection into three distinct periods: the first week, the middle weeks, and the last week. 
The comments of the second, the third, and the fourth weeks were categorized under middle weeks. The most frequent 
comments gathered from these periods were compared. The results of the analysis were given as follows: 


When we look at the English section, there are four different positive comments. It can be easily understood that 
positive comments, which were done on the English section increased during the weeks. The range of the comments in 
the English section was given in Figure 4.2. In the first week, five of the students stated that English is very fun. In the 
middle weeks, seven of the students stated the first comment. In the last week, eleven of the students repeated the first 
comment. The second comment was not cited in the first week but cited twice in the middle weeks and three times in 
the last week. None of the students cited the third comment in the first week. The third comment was stated once in the 
middle weeks and three times in the last week. Lastly, two of the students stated the fourth comment in the first week. It 
was cited five times in the middle weeks and ten times in the last week. 



Figure 2. The range of positive comments on the English section during the study 

When the Group work section was analyzed, there were seven different comments. The range of the comments in the 
Group work section was given in Figure 4.3. Regarding the results in Figure 4.3, it was noted that the frequencies of 
positive comments concerning the Group work dimension increased as the study went on. In the first week, one of the 
students stated that it was fun to work with their best friends. Three of the students stated the first comment in the 
middle weeks and five of them cited a similar comment in the last week. Two of the students cited the second comment 
twice in the first week. In the middle weeks, this comment was cited four times, and it was noted ten times in the last 
week. The third comment was stated once in the first week, twice in the middle weeks and three times in the last week. 
One of the students stated that when she had difficulty, her friends helped her. This comment was cited three times in 
middle weeks and twice in the last week. The fifth comment was not stated in the first week but was cited twice in the 
middle weeks and three times in the last week. Two of the students reflected on their experience, saying that they 
wished they had worked with the friends they liked in the first week. This comment was noted four times in the middle 
weeks and three times in the last week. Two of the students stated that they liked helping their friends during the activity 
in the first week. This comment was noted three times in the middle weeks and twice in the last week. 
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Figure 3. The range of positive comments regarding the Group work section during the study 


In terms of the Activities section, there are seven different comments in total. The range of the comments in Activities 
section was given in Figure 4.4. When we look at the results of this section, it can be seen that the frequencies of 
positive comments in the middle weeks and in the last week are higher than in the first week. In the first week, four of 
the students stated that activities were fun and they like them. The first comment was stated three times in the middle 
weeks and five times in the last week. The second comment was cited once in the first week, three times in the middle 
weeks, and three times in the last week. None of the students stated the third comment in the first week. Three of the 
students stated the third comment in the middle weeks. This comment was cited twice in the last week. The fourth 
comment was not stated by any of the students in the first week, but it was stated twice in the middle weeks and three 
times in the last week. The fifth comment was not stated in the first week but it was stated three times in the middle 
weeks and five times in the last week. None of the students cited the sixth comments in the first week but it was cited 
four times in the middle weeks and three times in the last week. Five of the students reflected that topics were 
interesting in the first week. This comment was cited three times in the middle weeks and three times in the last week. 



■ 1ST WEEK 

■ 2ND WEEK 
3RD WEEK 


Figure 4. The range of positive comments on regarding the Activities section during the study 


According to the results shown in figure 4.5, twenty-six positive comments were stated by the students in the first week. 
In the middle weeks, fifty-seven students cited positive comments in their lesson diaries. In the last weeks of the study, 
seventy-nine students stated positive comments in their lesson diaries. Regarding the results, it can be seen that the 
number of positive comments increased as the study progressed. These results reveal that the students’ attitudes towards 
English, group work, and the activities changed in a positive way. 



Figure 5. The range of total positive comments during the study 
As the second stage of the diary analysis, the negative comments were subjected to content analysis and the frequency 
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of the comments was entered into the computer to prepare the graphics. The results for the negative comments are found 
below: 


In terms of the English section, there are two different comments in total. In the first week of the study, three of the 
students reported that they did not like English. The first comment was cited three times during the middle weeks and 
three times in the last week. In the first week, four of the students stated that English is a difficult subject. During the 
middle weeks, three of the students cited the same comment in their diaries. In the last week, two of the students 
reported that English is difficult. According to the results, the frequency of the second comment decreased during the 
study. It can be seen that the number of the students who had difficulties during English lessons decreased as the study 
went on and that group work activities can help change attitudes. 



■ 1ST WEEK 

■ 2ND WEEK 
3RD WEEK 


Figure 6. The range of negative comments concerning the English section during the study 

Regarding the group work section, there are four different comments. In the first week of the treatment, five of the 
students reported that they wanted to work in a different group. During the middle weeks, four of the students stated the 
same comment in their diaries. In the last week, the first comment was cited twice. According to the results, it can be 
stated that the students wanted to work in another group. Since the teacher changed the groups in each session, the 
frequency of this comment decreased during the study. In longer treatment periods, all the students would have a chance 
to work the group of their choosing. In the first week, four of the students reflected on the fact that they did not like the 
lesson because they did not work with their 

friends. The second comment was stated four times during the middle weeks and five times in the last week. According 
to the results, there was no decline in the frequency of the second comment. Three of the students stated that they did 
not like the group work in the first weeks of the study. This comment was stated twice in the middle weeks and twice in 
the last week. The fourth comment was stated by four students in the first of the week. They reported that they preferred 
working individually to group work. This comment was stated three times in the middle weeks and twice in the last 
week. Regarding the results, the frequencies of the three comments (except for the second comment) decreased during 
the weeks. There was an increase in the frequency of the second comment. 



Figure 7. The range of negative comments concerning the Group work section during the study 

In terms of the Activities section, there are two different comments in total. In the first weeks of the treatment, two of 
the students reported that the activities were boring. During the middle weeks and the last week, none of the students 
stated the first comment in their diaries. Three of the students stated that activities were difficult in the first week of the 
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study. The second comment was reported three times during the middle weeks and twice in the last weeks. According to 
the results, it can be seen that there was a decrease in the frequency of the second comment. 



■ 1ST WEEK 

■ 2ND WEEK 
3RD WEEK 


Figure 8. The range of negative comments concerning the Activities section during the study 

According to the results shown in figure 4.9, twenty-seven negative comments were stated by the students in the first 
week. In the middle weeks, twenty-two students cited negative comments in their lesson diaries. In the last weeks of the 
study, eighteen students stated negative comments in their lesson diaries. Regarding the results, it can be reported that 
the frequencies of total negative comments decreased during the study. These results reveal that the students’ initial 
negative attitudes towards English, group work, and the activities became more positive over time. 



Figure 9. The range of total negative comments during the study 
3.3 The Analysis of the Interview with the Teacher 

An interview was conducted by the researcher with the teacher who implemented Kagan Structures with the 
experimental group. The researcher interviewed the teacher after the analysis of the lesson diaries to verify the results 
obtained from the lesson diaries by asking questions to the teacher. There were nine questions asked in total. The major 
themes, which were identified by perusing the lesson diaries, were discussed with the teacher in the interview. The 
teachers’ reflections helped show a statistical gain in the comments in the lesson diaries, which were written by the 
experimental group. The researcher transcribed the interview many times in detail and identified patterns and themes 
related to the aim of the interview. 

Firstly, the researcher asked about the students’ attitudes towards English before the teacher implemented cooperative 
learning strategies in the classroom. The teacher stated that most of the students liked English. She also pointed out that 
a few students generally have negative attitudes towards English lessons. According to the teacher, the attitudes of the 
students depend on whether or not they like the activities used in that lesson. She noted: 

“Most of the students have positive attitudes towards English lessons. Nevertheless, there are still some students 
that keep saying that they do not like English ever. Some of my lessons may be enjoyable for them; some of them 
may be boring. When they enjoy the lesson, they generally state that they love English. However, I sometimes 
observe displeasure on their face because they do not enjoy the activities. What I mean is that their attitudes 
change from time to time 

Secondly, the researcher asked how the students’ attitudes towards English changed during the study. The teacher 
explained that she was more active in the classroom before the study and she noticed some bored students. She also 
pointed out that the students might be interested in different things because they were bored. She said: 
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“To be honest, I was at the centre of the lesson before the study. I was presenting everything. I was helping them 
when they had difficulties. The students were just completing worksheets and checking the answers as a whole 
class. I can understand now why some of them were bored. They were not active enough. They were asking what 
time they had for break time or they were interested in different things such as drawing, writing something or 
reading a book under their desks ”. 

While talking about the period during the treatment, the teacher noted that she faced a little conflict in the first week of 
the treatment and still observed some displeased students in the classroom. She also stated that the students started to 
express their pleasure over the new lessons. She went on to say: 

“In the first week of the study, they could not understand what they’ were going to do. To tell the truth, there was a 
little bit of conflict in the classroom. I still heard some voices saying "I do not like this, I do not want to do that, 
etc". However, during the other weeks, I saw the pleasure on their faces. Except for one or two students, I did not 
any bored students. Even in other lesson in which I did not implement cooperative learning strategies they were 
asking whether they would work in groups or not”. 

Another one of the questions focused on how the students used to feel while working in groups before the treatment. 
The teacher explained that the students did not divide the tasks equally. Low-achieving students lacked of 
self-confidence during the group work. She stated: 

“Before I implemented Kagan structures in the classroom, the students worked in groups. To be honest, I learnt the 
difference between group work and cooperative learning while implementing cooperative learning strategies. 
While working in the groups, there were not any criteria to take into consideration. They were just working in the 
groups. In fact, high-achievers were taking more responsibility’ during the group work. They were contributing 
academically to the groups. Low-achievers were contributing by writing or drawing. They were not so active in the 
learning process. They preferred standing in the background to contributing. For example, they were choosing the 
group leaders among the high-achievers because those kinds of students represented their groups better than 
others 

The researcher also asked how the students felt while working in groups and whether or not they had fun. She 
mentioned that they started to have fun in groups after the first week. They particularly enjoyed the teamwork and sense 
of camaraderie. The teacher stated: 

“In the first week, there were some students who grumbled about working in groups. They’ had participated in just 
a few group works until Kagan structures were implemented. There were some complaints, which I heard from the 
students: They’ did not want to sit on others’ chairs. They did not want to use their friends’ desks. They did not to 
share their materials with their group members. However, the frequency’ of the complaints started to decrease over 
time. They’ got excited to work in groups. They liked answering the questions together. They internalized teamwork 
psychology. I believe this psychology’ promoted their motivation. They were sure that their groups were going to 
respond correctly to the question because they decided what they would say in advance ”. 

The researcher also asked about the difficulties the students had during the activities, and the attitudes of the students 
towards those difficulties. The teacher specified that some of the students had some difficulties while completing certain 
activities, although most of them did not have any difficulties. She mentioned: 

“Regarding my observation in the classroom, most of the students did not have difficulty’ while completing the 
activities. In my opinion, Kagan structures were suitable for this level. The instructions given through the activity 
recalled the games, which we used in the classroom from time to time. Although the activities were easy for most of 
them, I also observed some students who experienced difficulties. The students who were not good at English had 
some difficulties during the structure ‘Round Table ’. They were tasked with a spaghetti recipe for a cooking 
programme as a group. It seemed difficult for those students. The best part of the activity was that all the group 
members checked each other s sentences. During this stage of the activity, I observed some students who were 
extremely polite while correcting their group members’ mistakes. That made me really happy”. 

For the next question, the researcher asked whether the students liked their group members so the teacher could learn 
about their attitudes towards the other members of their groups. The teacher indicated that because of their age groups, 
they had complaints about their group members. She also stated that some of them preferred working with their best 
friends. The teacher pointed out: 

“Forming the groups for the structures was the most tiring part of this study for me. According to the requirements 
of this study, I had to arrange to cooperative learning groups according to their gender, abilities, and achievement 
level on English. As you might guess, it is not easy to satisfy the students in some ways. They are sensitive about 
friendship at that age. They usually want to do everything with their best friends. During the study, some of the 
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students were satisfied with their group members but some of them kept complaining about the members in their 
groups. One of the solutions for this problem was to change the groups before each session every week. Until the 
end of the study, one student had a chance to work in five different groups. Changing the groups decreased the 
displeasure of the students ”. 

As a seventh question, the teacher asked about which activities the students liked most. The teacher stated: 

“As far as I could see during the study, they liked most of the activities. To be honest, I enjoyed the lessons as a 
teacher. I had fun while teaching. I have been teaching these kids for two years. They love playing games, making 
crafts and singing songs. They thought that they were playing games while I was implementing Kagan structures. I 
saw the pleasure on their faces. If you asked me which activity they liked most, I would say ‘Showdown’ and 
‘Fan-N-Pick’ structures. During the implementation of these structures, I saw that they were highly motivated’’. 

As the next question, the researcher asked about the changes on students’ attitudes towards group work during the study. 
The teacher explained that whereas the students needed time to adapt in the first week of the study, they felt more 
relaxed the following weeks. She also stated that low-achievers benefited greatly from the study. The teacher 
mentioned: 

" The course books which I use for my students include many group work and pair work activities. To tell you the 
truth, I do not prefer using group works because those kinds of activities take lots of time. As you know, I have to 
follow a curriculum during the year. I have to teach most of the subjects in the curriculum. What I am trying to say 
is that I have not offered such a kind of classroom atmosphere to them until the implementation of this study. Thus, 
it was normal for them to have negative attitudes towards group work. At the beginning, they could not adapt to 
the group work activities. In the previous group work, high-achievers used to take on the responsibility’ of the 
group, while preferred observing and taking on smaller responsibilities such as writing and procuring necessary’ 
materials. They tried to do same thing in the first week activity. Low-achievers preferred standing back. When I 
explained the steps of the structures, they started to understand what they were expected to do. I observed that the 
students who were not good at English started to feel more relaxed because they had other friends to help them 
whenever they needed. In short, they loved being a team. They loved doing something together, making decisions 
together, and answering questions together’’. 

Lastly, the researcher asked about the students’ performance during the study and the teacher’s general opinions about 
the study. She stated that she loved teaching Kagan structures too and that these structures helped her motivate the 
students during the study. She expressed: 

"The first thing I really want to say is that I loved teaching using cooperative learning strategies. I knew a little bit 
about cooperative learning before you told me about it. Nevertheless, I learnt the details about this approach while 
implementing Kagan structures. During the study, I did some research about these structures, cooperative learning, 
basic principles of this approach, etc. I went over information I already knew; sometimes learnt something new. 
The most important thing was that I saw the pleasure of the students. As you know, it is very difficult to motivate 
young learners during lessons. At that point, Kagan structures helped me by attracting the students with their 
game-like instructions ”. 

Regarding the interview with the teacher, it can be inferred that there is a correlation between the data obtained from the 
lesson diaries and the data obtained from the interview with the teacher. 

4. Discussion 

As mentioned in Chapter II, there are many studies, which were conducted to investigate the effects of cooperative 
learning on different aspects of language skills. The researcher presented these studies and their aims while reviewing 
the literature. In the discussion section, the findings of these studies will be discussed in direct comparison with this 
study. 

One of the studies in this area was conducted by Bayat (2004); it investigated the effects of cooperative learning on 
students’ attitudes towards English reading courses and cooperative learning. This study also aimed to discover possible 
differences in the attitudes of male and female students and high-achievement and low-achievement students towards 
the reading course and cooperative learning activities. The data was collected through pre and post questionnaires and 
interviews with the students and the teacher. It was found out that there was not a significant difference between the 
statistical results for the experimental group and the control group. However, the analysis of the interviews with the 
students indicated that they had positive attitudes towards reading courses in which cooperative learning strategies were 
implemented. It was also found out that cooperative learning experience helped the students improve their management, 
social, and academic skills. Unlike the study conducted by Bayat (2004), this study investigated the effects of 
cooperative learning strategies on the students’ academic skills rather than social skills. This study did not focus on the 
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difference between the attitudes of male and female students or high-achievers and low-achievers. This study aimed to 
learn the students’ attitudes without regard to the gender, age, or ability. 

In this area, another study conducted by Ercan (2009) aimed to determine whether Cooperative Learning or the 
traditional way of teaching vocabulary was more effective in improving preparatory class young adult learners’ 
vocabulary recognition. Pre and post tests were administered to the experimental group and the control group to 
examine whether there was a difference between the two groups of students- a group taught vocabulary through 
cooperative learning and another group taught vocabulary through traditional teacher-based way. At the end of the study, 
the results revealed that both the experimental group and the control group performed better after the study. However, 
the experimental group scores were significantly better on the post-test. Unlike the study carried out by Ercan (2009), 
this study also aimed to investigate the effects of cooperative learning strategies in improving both vocabulary 
recognition and vocabulary production skill of the students. The results of both studies were similar. The results of this 
study also indicated that the experimental group performed better on the post-test than the control group. 

In another similar study carried out by (j'okparlamiij (2010). The researcher aimed to find the probable effects of 
cooperative learning in reaching the fifth grade syllabus objective and student perception of classes, in which 
cooperative learning methods were used. The results revealed that there was a significant difference between the control 
group and the experimental group according to the results of the pre and post tests. It was clear that the experimental 
group developed their skills more rapidly during the study. It was also found out through the analysis of the diaries that 
the students liked cooperative learning. In this study, it was also found out that the experimental group had a higher 
score than the control group. The results also revealed that most of the students liked cooperative learning strategies. 
The results show that most of the students had fewer positive comments in the first weeks of the treatment than the 
middle weeks and the last week of the study. It can be clearly understood that the students in the experimental group 
had much more positive attitudes towards group work after they got used to working in the groups during the following 
weeks. Furthermore, a few of the students’ attitudes towards the lesson were negative. After the first week, the 
frequency of those negative comments decreased. Nevertheless, it was reported that there were still negative comments 
in the last week of the study. Unlike the study conducted by (,.’ol< par larrup (2010), this study aimed to learn the teacher’s 
opinions about the students’ attitudes toward group work to verify the results obtained from the diaries. 

Lastly, this study also revealed some findings contrary to the researcher’s expectations. While analyzing the lesson 
diaries of the students in the experimental group, the researcher expected to find more positive comments in their diaries. 
The small increase in the number of positive comments during the study was not satisfactory for the researcher. The 
researcher expected a more observable increase before the study. The researcher also did not observe a satisfying 
decrease in the number of the students who had negative attitudes towards English. 

5. Conclusion 

While English is becoming a global language and the government of Turkey is emphasising the importance of English 
by developing a new curriculum, we can see that the significance of English is recognized all over the country. The new 
curriculums developed by the government or private educational institutions are mostly based on communicative 
approaches and student interaction. Since the learner-centred learning was emphasized in the new curriculum, 
traditional strategies based on teacher-centred learning have started to lose their significance. Thus, teachers have been 
looking for new strategies to implement the new curriculum in their classroom. As an alternative strategy for the 
requirements of the current English curriculum, cooperative learning is selected by the researcher. 

This study was an effort to discover the efficacy of cooperative learning strategies on vocabulary teaching and the 
students’ attitudes towards the sessions in which those strategies were implemented. Consequently, it has been found 
that cooperative learning strategies have a positive effect on students’ vocabulary skills. It has been also noted that the 
students’ attitudes towards English, group work and the activities (Kagan structures) have changed for the better during 
the study. Regarding the results of the study, it can be claimed that using cooperative learning strategies while teaching 
vocabulary helps the students learn and retain the vocabulary words they learn. It also creates a positive learning 
environment for the students. 
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